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THE NEED 


the paper | presented to this conterence last week | pointed out 


\ n reasonably effective me thods are used to control admission to 


ge, the failure of students subsequently is not commonly due to 


ite intelligence; that, on the contrary, the failures are mainly 
to several lactors, among which, according to the reports gained a 
e students themselves, a prominent place Is to be assigned to a 
ect of proper instruction in the art ot study. To be more specific, 
ng 324 students on probation at the University of Michigan, 57, 
ne in six, declared that their failures resulted in part at least from 
absence of such instruction in their high-school careers, while 115 a 
red that the difficulty of adjusting themselves to conditions prevail- as 
college in general, as contrasted to those prevailing in the high a 
|, was the prime cause of their failure—an explanation which ob- ei 
S IS closely related to the first mentioned, sinee the change that - 
nted them was mainly in methods of classroom instruction and - 
the conditions under which the outside preparation of their class 2 


work was done. 
| regard it as unnecessary to present further evidence on this point ; 
as been brought out by practieally every investigator who has studied 
ge failures, and it is confirmed completely by those who are familiar 
ith the situation in the secondary schools. To be sure, one oceasionally 
neounters reactionary professors and administrators who deny either 
nee Ssitv or the value of instruction in study in the ease of college 
nts or who declare that, even if such instruction is needed or is 


luable, it is the business of the elementary and secondary schools, not 


the college, to provide it. One of my former colleagues at the Uni 


Address given before the Institute on Higher Education, University of Minne 
July 16, 1928, 
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weeks he opens in the 


wh an intensive preliminary training in st 


have answered the first question negati 


d an illuminating experience. I was asked 


or} se} oo] stud nts on how to study. W 


that they really wanted this talk, I consent: 


the prospective lv poor r ire 


Mh P . Jones’s plan I shall co to a little later 

rie s contention that this training is not the business 
t | t henee it mu he though | college instruc 
se before the eollege opens, I have my doubts. In 

t marily an administrative on Personal] 
to} nt to decide that such training shall be give 

he freshmen and t liseuss what the training should consist of tl 
» debat hether it should be given before or after the first sem« 

) ens 

wo « er questions might be raised here at the outset: namely 

t} the students themselves re ally desire this tral 

tion whether all of them or only the less well-endowed « 


} y 


undertake it I was surprised and delighted at their reception of n 
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] I ist already KNOW now to use 
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ong! eory to be acqu 
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ents Yet we contront a fact, not a tl] 
t the junior and senior high sehools « 
! Te ¢ nstances, Give the ir charge Ss the her 
‘ ( ‘ the college must undertake 
‘ tre than-need-be level of general stu 
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‘ aa rion 1? stituty special nrecoll mate class 
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need 
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But about that t 
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av, ; nal } 
h their eel] hag ed as puttine 
en 417 ne ons vac 7 eX 
» jen bet | | attitude toward what I feared sounded 
roc ma nil mo? enterpris 
om who of hieh cehnol not far 
ry. \! 1 od aha le; ittemnt to 
+) effect of 4] so of n } ad vidine er freshman 
ne na eont? 7 na rine the reeor is 
] hevrn? y et TIONS the TO Mention the 
e reenlte +4 ined heed man r tq mentiann nN eT sands that tor 
+if eS, nearly wreelked whol, ndertal ne The prin 
vered about a month after 4 periment had started that 
of 1dente +}, eontrol 1 heeqme indior heeanss 
train rrany number of them cot their } ae tad ther. dis 
rom the tes wl hoo! } ne nsed 1? the TT 
» sent off nN order or it to the 1 hlishere na were reading 
worried nal exniained the nat ire of the eX 
+ oh, trvine tm parr ont mma iled th them - 
te anvthine ahont hou +r study if von will 
e me you won’t, T will promise you that I'll give vou donble time 
tudyving next semester!’? Answer enough. T think von will agree. 
} Do students rv Ilw desire trajy Ine in how to etndav? 
4 +h thy Pn a onestion met hatha, th, hotter ey 1, ved 
nts nr f+ from +} i trair ne the answer i< Ty ans less oh- 
Practically all the effort of special trainine elasses thus fa 
ted for college students has heen specificially directed toward the 


tent studs nt T) Jor es’s cial drill to he as serihed 


moment. dealt onlv with 32 stud: nf 
nda 


1 Jones expresses the opinion that for thos who rank in the 
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ercent of their high-school classes, ** study) 
lh) d teeh Tt d would not be so easily 
Se eriment at Indiana I shall also describ 
vo a bit ther than this, for he says instruct 
en not simp to all eollege students who |} 
vho really want to improve their methods 
il r, | ‘ extensive experiment to determine whet 
will or will not profit by systematic training 
hile less iproveme 
( ents, still it would be short-sighted poli 
t n the ground that the ire doing well en 
! latter « cet. we know that manv well-endowed 
eans doing as well as they might in their elass 
I who are familiar with experimental psyeh« 
the results of special practice experiments e shown 
et t the start usually gain more from the p 
t nt x¢ less competent at the start. Consequently, if a cours: 
how te | contaims suggestions tor any details of technique that t! 
ent students have not previously used, our expectation would 
These tudent would he tine ones who would profit most by 
. vou object that no course of instruction given to co 
=] n is ‘ to contain suggestions for effective studying tha 
known to bright students, my reply is that I know from 
expel t better wavs of doing somehing th: 


one has 


kely to oecur even to a mi 
S or that the chance remark of a colleague or si 
hod used by some other person may afford a decid 

suggestion for economizing time. It was not until my junior y¢ 


hat a plavful remark made by one of my ro 
ho velled ‘*Biggity, biggity’’ when one of us chanced to us 
nd 1 technical term, set us off in a contest to see 
ould aequir d use the most new words in the next thirty days. 
I recent 


l to aceount in devising an exereise on 
ent of vocabulary which I am now seeking to make availal 
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\gain, I saw in the study of a California profes 


or organizing work that I have since adopted 1 
ge. No, I must refuse to admit that 
nt eannot | d anything to his advanta 


0 Is ceninitel 


an intelligs 
ge about studying, and 1 
v that courses in the art of study, whether 
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( se] ols or h lid riven to ai Students 
to edict that the plan now contemplated here at Minnesota 
i 
Fr spce instruction in these matters to the poorer students wil 
worthy of extension in the near future to all entrants 
ment nh training students to studv was Ké Se @nl 


Ypsilanti State Normal College, where the then principal. Mr 


i 

) Fuller, oversaw the work This experiment had au new object 
nee had convinced me that practically every important rule for 
e studying can be understood, without much instruction or hel) 
ete hy the vreat mayo Ol senior high SCHOO ne 
st the better ones ¢ he junior-high-school pupils lo bring 
es to the attention of high-school or college students and hav 
lcrstand them is, accordingly, not difficult. But to have them 
rules to the tu processes O udVving a given su eet 1s 
erent in Fu he mors a ile eorreet to the 
idving of a subject under the direction and guidance of the it 

is one thing, and to use the same rule dailv. without bi ne d 
to do so, is quite another thing In other words, it is compara 
easy to aequaint pupils with the rules for effective studving; it 


itively diffieult TO Ve lon habits ol effective studvine 


nfess that I had entertained originally the fond delusion that 
nd instructors would at once perceive this and would take ste ps 


oly to afford practice in the rules they taught their students 
my error. I concluded 
set of rules for s udy ng needed to be si pplemented hy a set 
es that would make the rules more real, would enable the stu 
» practice them, would start them on th: road to the fo mation 


ect habits of mental work. The Ypsilanti experiment. then. eon 


the actual development and perfecting of a series of such study 
s. It is not my intention here to go into the details and results 
experime nt, but me rely to mi ke clear its object. Suffice to sav 


t o] the dozen or So il were devised and tested. 


turned out successfully. The experiment demonstrated the valu 
Sf ot drill EXETECISES to be used concomitantly with a set of ru! 
was no doubt that these ex reisesS inereased th int 
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ents in the work and assisted the teachers in keeping coneret: 


ons of the technique of study before the students. I was 
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CISeS | s hoped that the trial 


in the rules for eff 
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nine ems To ic TO hy 
l. J s Experiment at Buffalo 
University o Bufialo According 
| nd one in four of the ne 
Iniversity Ilis experiment consist 
Wo ld t he po bl by a 
trailing. a od ot two and a 
4 I lp ( Oo eC j 
hey could com te with t he average studs 
I] SWel Yes 
t] 1 wi Py nd ah weeks 
x hiv 


' ot king mental hygiene, habits, attentiveness 
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Fear ie Ik contemplated here at Minnesota will reveal what 
ae eve ; ossess for use with college freshn 
\ trie hay n to have devised are ps 
owed and yx ogically efficient or not, do not know; but I do, 
ae 
4 
3 l \ stiff reetmen of composition writing, with individual econfer- f[ 
‘ 
4 her il problems. 
ne, CTC. 
Doubtful Fresht 
VI (1927), 182-191 
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nl an US WOrkK, as, ior instance. pe riods 


each student was called upon to criticize or defend statem« nts. 


ot this linen?! is declared to have heen dis- 
ible, especially in raising the college performance of the 


SIX types Of training just mentioned were felt not to have been 
nd SOTNe Ol em were to be open to improvement 


Ca avain, In the estimated order ot merit. the several methods 


Most effective of all seems to have been the drill in composition 
‘ tim previous years one half of these poor risks would hav 
izlish, whereas not a single one of his o2 tailed lo ae 
Ss result, an hour and a half was spent each morning. The 
etured on portant points in composition writing and illus 
oints by reading themes. Themes were assigned the men to 
Was ¢1 zed constructively atter being read aloud. Two 
spent in daily work of this sort 
most uset was the drill in rapid silent reading. Simple 
v1 Ch trom newspapers, was employed. The speed and 
on each student were measured by tests and their scores 
cly to incite competition. At the end of the two weeks the 
ned was said to average about 360 words a minute for the 
ised 
Drill in note-taking seemed decid needed. Some of the pros- 
nts had never t ena singel t¢ in their entire school days 
4! them had any notion as to how t. #0 about this s\ stematically 
ires were given, the students read Kitson on note taking. and 
ents were made to have instructors look over the students’ 
quiz the about them, This effort howevs r, was less s 1ecessful 
been hop pi rtly heeaus individual Inspection and r 
the note-books were so time-consuming, More is to be tried 
direction another veat 
Drill in algebra mostly Of a Sil le sort, was somewhat effective 
ne series of ten 50-minute lectures on various topies was thought 
structors to have been valuable, but they are not rtain of this 


ind no way of measuring the effect of t] 
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Vol. 19, N 


‘ning 


sults 


seems typical of many 


du n upon the reading abilities an 
ely SItV Indiana Book’s first 
pi biv ninety pereent of the 
college students is obtained by reading and t 
‘ ot treshme) known to be doing poor 
n reading abi For exan 
( ry assignment was given these freshmen, wit 
u ( e to be prepared to nswer the quest 
( ) ter ily 27 pereent of the men and 39 percent 
S ( ‘ he chi er th \ had read or ior 
scussed in the chapter. Similarly, while 
94 percent of the main points in the el] 
1 re ! > percent of tl 1, and the average 
i ) ‘ them Thus, the best student was 17 
nt as the poorest Again, the scores of these students 
‘ land Collea Read Tt sf ranged from to 19 
so t] he best student f we assume the seores repre 
equal units) is here found to be 19 times as good as 


it. The effect of eight weeks of special instruction in 


mated to have been an improvement of 102 percent 
| and an improvement of from 60 to 97 percent in ab 
dardized assignment. In a subsidiary experiment a 
‘ eational psychology was divided into two er 
was given only 6 hours of special instruction in ways 


ethods conserving time and developing interest. T! 
then obtained an average efficic ney of 69.5 percent 
h the uneoached section averaged an efficiencs 
really striking difference when one considers 
ter of the special coaching 


port deal 


s more fully with the methods he employ 
to-study instruction to Indiana University freshmen. T! 


American colleges; 16 percent 


found to have failed in as many as half of the cours 
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i ch they were regist red Book estimates that the pereentage of 
en sent home from American institutions of higher learning will 
nd to lie usua I) between 20 and 33 percent 

‘h efforts are to be turned to meet 


er damning situation, Book mentions especially thre 


st, the training of freshmen in reading. Here. as I have already 


n speed of silent reading and an inerease of 37 pereent in 


ol preparing standard assignme 
Second, the training of the freshmen in methods of conserving their 


Methods wer devised measuring their efticie in this respect 


rgestions were given for increasing it. Book estimates that with 


S. Th s teature seems to he somewhat e¢lose ly allied to t] 
ntioned, rhe point stressed by Book is that the untut | student 


IS nore oO] less atl the merey 


mportance ol laving out a plan for undertaking any task and ot 
g to this plan. 
net outcome of all this training was measured in tern 


eredit points earned per semester; the increase in t} 
l@ training was, tor one group, from a previous 16.04 to 22.50 
n another group from a previous 18.02 to 24.58—in both cases, there 

n increase of approximately 50 percent in academie eredits at 


le to the how-to-study training. Other ec mpilations show that 


of reent of the freshmen in these coaching eourses did satisfactory 
n all their freshman courses, which, in the light of what we know 
} t freshman failures, ean scarcely be interpreted as anything short 


surprising achievement. 


DETAILS OF TRAINING IN STUDYING 


he accounts of the two college experiments just put before you dem 


ate conclusively that college freshmén need training in reading. in 


serving their time, and in planning their college work. | should 1i] 


LiKe, 


a vever, for a few minutes to go somewhat beyond these broad genera] 


* 
= 
~ 
r 
weal raining the average student uses about i6 to S4 nereent of ee 
| Ime emheilen ly whereas alter istruction the ethereneyv rises 
ps S4 to 98 percent. 
hird, the training of the freshmen in planning and in earrvine out Sain ae 
tall his work in a haphazard way and oe 
- 
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these ht ru s briefly, just 
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oi \ ind mechanical ; 
| } rene on Cie lLecLllve 
| matte vent ition 
s, dietionaries, drawing sets 
proper qu hese are a 
st I. | n th ere, when, and how long to study. 1 
| \ Olt repetition. ete. 
en © the art of coneentration | regard as particu 
| | iM moorey Wients s and espe 
1 ao tt started promptly, 
! excitem nad especially of the m«¢ 
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RVEY OF ENGLISH GRAMMAR IN THE HIGH SCHOOLS 
OF LOWA, 1926-1927 


irvey reported here was made possible through the cooperation 
va Association of Teaehers of English and the University ot 
vas proposed to conduct a comparative study of the status o 
Ihe surve) had heen conducted or 
e In 1925-26, but a new test was prepared for 1926-27. This 


be deseribed late All the high schools in lowa were asked to 


n giving the two equivalent tests which had been prepared 
ools agreed to purchase the materials at cost, give the tests, and 
reports to the University of lowa. This was done in Feb 
in May e same schools were asked te give the second form 
test, designated Test II. Forty schools submitted results on 


For this reason all the figures quoted in this paper will be based 
i the forty schools which took part in the testing programs ot 


lary and May The tests were given in high-school grades 


re Many hundreds of numerical comparisons with ean be made 
dat These would show the points of weakness and str neth of 
is sf hools aus Wwe I] as the vrades In each school. and even of the 
| pupils Obviously such a detailed analysis of results is not 


it this time, although all such information Was available to 


eTinte nade nt and instructor short V alter the Tests had hy en seore d 


ffice for present purposes to ete Irom seve ral detailed tables 
ve a composite picture of the quantitative ré sults from the test 
im. 


s consider, first of all. the Fy bruary testing and ask the ques 


there much variation in the ave rage grade achievement among 


high schools? The answer is distinetly and ineontrovertibh 
errecet seore on the Test Is 190 The lowest Oth erad average 


nal the highest Was 107 t he lowest 10th evrade average wy 


| chest, ISS: the lowest 11th erads average was 66 and t he 
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é iad 
that col re ble. Hence it 
rise ( he on to brine it the direet 
= 
reo ry to } 1 1 onths’ insti 
| rade the ¢ _ s pornt ry the 10th rrads bh 
i the 11th grade 6 points the 12th grade 6 points. Thus th 
eal hw this tect lth, rh smal] 
af 14 ll h led that eriect s 
1 orted an arerade « 177 for its 10 
\s ras the test is concerned there Is no reas 
‘ t 6 eon ot have een 10 1) even 3 
ye | ; were ttered “m mounts over the four p 
Test Phe ec} ! velling There the average in M 
| 
pen 11 where it had been 28 in Fel vy. Since there were 50 words 1 
| that ¢] nrovement is indeed slight 
A i The | been quoted have little signifieance unles 
stand ( differences in essential owledge of Enelis] 
I \ Ces theretore, To a bret desermption ¢ 
st I eXP n Just What 1t Was a ne vh-schor () 
Part | iietation ererei T+ 
oa ans « ) \ { sf 
eligi W h the teacher es to the pupils. This part of the test is 1 
ae dueed in Table I 
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Ho n entitled 4 Basie thulary the 10,000 Words 


represents by far the 


hnhvestigation Writing vocabulary It 

o 9.000.000 7 inning words d \ rom 69 types of writ 
There is no anestioar ahout the validity of these 10.000 

/ , he FE) lis Essent Is test wer drawn only from 


order to eliminate very eommon mono 


restricted to t} 


hose words which pupils in 8th grade st lled 


racy of from 20 percent to 80 percent Thorndike had 
thy averag voeabular: ot high-school] students as 
10,000 to 11,500 words. Hene the sample of 50 words use 
of the English test docs not consist of special spelling 
nusual term brought n mr the purpose o bew dering 
n the standpoint of snell ng, Horn’s list is superior to 
ons hee Wse if 1s hase: on a ngvo abulat Ie ich 
well agreed that pupils should at least learn to spell a 
h are common] used in eve vdav writing 


lh ll with ne rly nerter scores: 1n the spel] ng 
the upner quartil r the spelling test w s 42. This indi 

our got at least 42 of the 50 words richt 


servations one might reach th conclusion that the spel] 
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lt 
On the other | 


TOO @ASV. 


na test s not on hle. but even 
one could just as reas draw out several hundred papers in whicl 
r ber of correct spe ngs was not more than two or three out 
From these one could argue W h some cogency that the spt lling t 
her too | d lt writer has had one of these very poor 
‘er to show what is meant by bad spelling 
( | bl pupil responsible lor this 
s 14 ears old n the 9th rade, and in the same schoo] S) 
ie grade a inother fourteen-year old who spelled correctly 
{ \ $ This bor ttempted 47 out of the 50 word 
; 17 mistakes. It 1 ery well be that he is a pathologi 
y } 1 e tl n th ord nary se] oo] teacher ean hom T 
} hy ed ina school class and has not bee 
problet 
rABLE II 
( of A SAM] or 50 W 
HH I 5,000 ¢ W 
sts On | lish Essentials, 1926-1927, Test I, Part I 
A that i erquise speciman 
} f t } t } 
4 } 
r 
H a fint udditor 
tion is diling 
1 TAS 
a ha i adquit of 
It fintly 
It yw l 
47 
47 
It is possible to give a tentative answer to the question of th 
culty of the spelling test. It appears to be of about the right dif 
. wr the Ot! de from the viewpoint of testing technique, since the 
ve score of 23 in that grade permits about as much deviation aly 
ww if I s perhaps too easy for the upper high-school grades 
the 12th grade average was 55. 
comprising 50 items, is a measure of punctuation. T 


consisting of the directions and the first five items, 


test emploved \ correction for cuessing is m 


trates the tvne oO 
Parts IT, ITT, and IV 

D t S Ss ‘ f the examples given bel re punet ted cor 
some are not punctuated etly. If the example is punctuated correct 


cnt bl, 
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$5, 
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. will be made 


test. 
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M I start 
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s in 4 e red whit . 
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The directions and first 5 items repro 
t and the examination tvy 
In h of the sents es be ‘ irk 
What is left w « 
sl t | ld bey t} 
hie | to me 
sa en ery ‘ hook 
the } ] ‘ nt the 
COT whicl \ s kind iw k a 
sat. set wait tha ¢ tn 
t } that ha } nt ‘ to F 
eonsists of 50 se ntences whiel llust 
errors particul: riy thos which are 


the fir 


the 


mmonest gramn 
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lueed below indicate 
the wrong for ithiy 


imniety ot common 


re lated to sentence strue 


e directions for this part and 
s some the pl sg © 
aant If the senter 

to the next one. Don’t tra % 
hat the tw ex es 
it is irke R the se lis W aa t is 
I eady to begin 
ar t here vet 
pupil had ought to study hist 
talked as if he } 
s they touched t we beg 
hat fl nal + 
i k and w ‘ ipy ines 


foregoing illustrations give only a 


Parts II, II] and 1V of the 
} 


Englis! 


items were drawn from th 


The 


pictor ial pt of 


+ 


est 


e 


A 


ire given he] 


1 sor ne rect 
ft« it if the 
im pie s f hard 
first one 
R 
. 


W 


the ma 


w compact state 


therefore concerning the validation of this portion 


following sources: 


<4 punt 
t 
W after it If any example ae. 
5 ked W $425; 
W 
A 
day 
\ the kr 3} 
: 
rrect, a1 
AS 
rl 
7 
=, 
th 
and. cons 
of 
five ducks out es 
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Theme « ts M. F. Carpenter of the Univers 

High Sel nd ers the Executive Committee of t] 

\ sh Teachers 
ge usage fo vh-school and 


< } 
\ elu ‘ ‘ ment in w 0 high-sehool st 
i of The Test tovet el wit dad Tio? 
( tim low nee wh a} mit? 
{ perm 
i \ ( S thetl 
tow ¢ vere mit ted | 
| S Time mit tor ene part 
‘ t hig toy rhy ¢ 
‘ ‘ 1 t ene t oF the Test 
] ev purposes The stead rise of meant 
‘ the 40 se ols. together vit the extreme 
vors the hest « Gives evidens s to the fle h 
tact 
( eS 
R lie ‘ ‘ | 
TABLE III 
x 1 9 
l 
be Englis Essentials ar vent 


Students 
Items pri dated in the 1925-26 survey of Io 
Items validuted tor the lowa Placement 
# 
: 
iM 


ge 
WA ad \ 
RIN | | | 
MIMAR 1 Pahles 
ENGLIS 
: 
| | 
| 
thi el | 
‘ 
| +1, 7 
| 
| | 
mits BLE | 
TABL 1 
| 
| 
rARLE \ ‘ | 
| 
t TI 4 
| 
| | 
| 
ber of a true t} fe 
ide? ition of n ten 
ot some Bas 


RNA ) \ 
ol rl eulum and cert il 
! ‘ ts f English do not cor 
l tu s from first grade to twelft 
ems ‘ ever present in the 
, ‘ not int ter vears of the hig! 
‘ ‘ \ sf most evel other subjeet The « 
| cil the most flower’ statements 
ms ‘ The re either explicit ment oned or take 
1 prelin tra ¢ which every educated person s 
} ‘ 
t of m s it worth to the individual pupil 
ri TO ind mnto the heads ol willing students ; 
, rmat bout the rubries of English grat 
e pul n 9th gn missed 47 words out of 47 attempts s 
Technoloy T lene new ch is worth s 
~ S note wl e does not stand lone in the s 
1] rtheless omethine of hn individualist, Inasmur 
tes at \ SCC! To adopt nis il 
| | tate 1 most teachers underestimate t! 
respect il attent 0 
1 i! more eXTensive ones. s 
t tel | It S cas\ forget now vad 
f teachers compared only with 
tem, rroperly evaluated 
Wo y nvrecment eoneenrl ne 
tuclents should be ¢ pected to show 
eachers do not want them all m 
n the same 1 t neither do they wish to see individua 
Dress mputations, spelling, or knowledge of t! 
ments of Ey mmatr Individuality should flower at a 1 
hig t nt S nd to the extent t t these subjects are 
mist ( (7 cle the h vher centers he tres rtow 
mportant eoneents 


I ( | } : lo not claim to teach these mee! 


} teat es bul evote most of their time to teaching lterarm appreciat 
* it is clear that theirs is the burden of proof. Thus far there is 1 
; dence whatsoever that some high schools made a poor showing in sp 


‘ 

& 

. 
‘ 
“ge 
. 
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thelr students wer 7 r} of 
literary stvie nad literary tion 
the essentials of English gram ind what is true of a 
ely to be true of Manv states « sim lar ation er 
but the Pactors Wale ( these differences t hee? 
view of the treme! OUS st dow) rouge thr 
In this field time to?) coneerted at 
( proble nor methods nad mater Is ot hig nstrue 
essentials in Wi eome TO vrreement on Sli 
rays questions S These Should spelling he t; in the 
Is there time enough te ne ot 10.000 sm 
to the hig! school period pro ene. i? Snel ne hye 
lier? 
1917 dlise The q lest ol torma!l SI }) nted 
tality but j cheerful prospect 
ae school if should bye Poss ble te equ nt ene pupil h 
rie il devices with his racteristre defects n spe ing 
and grammatical expression, to enable him ] speci 
na very short time. to attain correct form in these fields 
Our We how empl mMmadivid inl exereises and 
r corrective and dep riment worl (ur present practices 
; nm Thess fields now impresses the eduention admit ict ra 
clums\ lackir it puUurpoas Vé Imost h: rrer of 
vreat need Ss ] see if S vreatel defir iteness and stn? lardi 
pecifie aims, as preliminary to the se ientifie study of the hest 


lizing them 
ist ten vears what aims i! 
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PERFORMANCE OF UNDER-AGED CHILDRI] 
oti VOMIT >TO SCHOOL ON THE BASIS OF MENTAL AGI 
\ 
\\ 
| 
\ the details of an experiment were ar! 
It to test the first grade ¢a! 
IDs thy 1) hy eral I) kK 
<s : | St rd Binet tests to all those whose stan 
+4 | e to kindergarte) Ca 
ir 
\ n the ne per EX] the 
! through the superintendent s ome 
\ vere i 
‘ | ‘ | VW 
t Seal lanut 
} 
~ 


te 
LATER PERFORMANCE OF | NDER- AC LD CHILDREN 3 i at 
lergarten Candidates were also ¢ Kal ed Be ise it seemed 
| 
Hservative in the beginning of the experiment t was decided 
‘ ‘ 
t child unless he tested at least t ol] the 
nological aw and on this basis about a doze) were accepted 
aren aid vers wel the first ve work SO nnother 
minations was given at thre pening Of sehool in the fall of 5 
greater number of candidates appeared this time and a large 
iim ec OWArTUS The SCHOO! Vear thy superin 
ecided to make a careful investie ion of the success of these Ree 
hon IS purpose he sent to his first grade and kindergarte1 Bierce 
questionnaire in whieh the te acener Was asked to rate ene} ot 
raged pupils by indicating in which quarte) of the class he 
eh OF the subjeets he was taking statements were Iso re or ap 
erning the child’s health, his interest jn sehool! worl nd 
laptability 
i group of children was admitted in 1925, and at the end of he ee 
ther questionnaire Was sent out to the teachers When ‘ 
e returned there were avail: ble the reports o rom sixt ty 
| 
‘eraged pupils, providing material for a fairl substantia] 
the suecess of the plan A complete analvsis of these , ti (I ae 
elsewhere Hut a summa? Or the 1s set fort) 
} ak 
fables T and TI of the present report. Briefly stated, the salient ene, 
TABLE I 
EI REN 1 QUA R OF Cha 
12 
w TA g angua } t eae f r 
eparately in this tabl 
PABLE I] R 
NS OF in R RATIN k Cui REN As RGARDS 
ADAPTABILITY, INTERES AND Hea 
. 
I Fair ( t \ Case 
a9 16.9 il 
{ ted later 
\ A Sei Method Det ing the ] ess Under 
School School Be i Jo ‘ Fel ary, 1924 
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rABLE 
~ 


\ Rea Sy f 
is 
42.1 64 
l ; l 2 
tit RN { i N 
4 
4 ot this first stucdlv were as follows The unde! aged childre 
is Wh suecesstul in their academic work From 16 to 52 pereent 
5 placed by their teachers in the uppel quarter of their classes, and 
} hal} ] 4 
ve 6? to 92 percent were placed in the upper halt Only from 3 
& percent were put in the lowest quarter, In spite of the fact that t 
dren ot 1 vroup were considerably yvounger than the average ot 
] 
‘ ssmates They stood high soelal adaptability, bb percent ( 
. vroup being rated **Excellent,’’ and only 8.5 percent being 
‘a OO? in this respect Therm mterest in school was eminently 


factor as oniv ZS pereent received the rating ** Poor.’’ while 66 pe 


were classed as ‘‘Execellent.”’ In the health ratings, 86 percent 
(lood’’ or ** Excellent,’* and only 4 pereent wer ‘*Poor.’” <A 
a x interesting and important discovery Was the fact that a fairl 
number of the children obtained hetter scholarship ratings In g! 
nin grade | 
. A few years later, when the number of underaged children | 
in school long enough to reach the third and fourth grades, 
Mae et check on the suecess of the experiment was undertaken. All th 
ae and fourth grade pupils in the town were given in June a series ¢ 
; standard tests, and a study was made of the relative standing 
underaged pupils in their grades. The tests used were the St 


Reasoning Test in Arithmetic, the Burgess Picture Supplement Ri 


aes Test, Spelling words from the Ayres Scale and the Dictation sect 
S the Holmes Penmanship Test which was rated for quality on the A 

Pe Handwriting Seale. 


A summary of the findings of this second study is presente 


Table III.* Only 38 of the children admitted were in the thi 


fourth grades of the Winchester schools, but the performances ot 


‘For a complete report of this study see Lineoln, E. A. ‘‘Under-aged ‘ 


in the Lower Grades.’’ American School Board Journal, Vol. LXXII, 


» 
_ 
x 
Mar n, 
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ly the suecess of the plan. The mean percentil 
hese pupils was Just about 50 in Arithmetie and Penman 
Spelling, and 60 in Reading. In Reading, moreove: 


| pupils stood in the top q luirtel of the Ir grades, and 


ere aS many as 2b percent found in the lowest quarte! 
resent mvestigation was undertaken when some of the ¢hil 
reached the seventh grade, and deals with pupils In the grades 


to seven, inclusive. The data became available when a town 


was made which involved the testing of all 


to eight The tests used were the Peet-Dearborn Arithmetic 


Burgess Picture Supplement Reading Test. and the Holmes 


» Dictation Test The arithmetie tes 
Average Operations score, so there were fou 
whiel could be utilized All 


es ot different scholastic abilities 


vives two scores. the 


and the 
d seoring was done by trained workers of the staff of the 
Psvcho-Educational Clinie 

passing to a consideration of the test results it is worth whil 
ened to the group of under-aged children as a whol 


What hap} 
altogether 


t place, many children had left the school system 
Wis possible to find only seventy two ot those who had heen 


Fitts four of these had been admitted and eighteen 


refused admission. Of the former, four were discovered to be 


le behind the one in which they would have been it thes had 


I regularly through the grades after admission Hlere, it ap 


an indication that mistakes had been made in thes eases, but 


rmation shows clearly that this was not true. One of the four 


f school by his parents after onlv a few weeks of 


taken out ¢ 


ree hecause the death Ol a vounger Siste upset him emotionally 


he ‘learly not abl to go on with his work 


an extent that was ¢ 


ily. Another boy was ill during most of his second vear at 


nd could not keep up when tried in grade II] Since he had 
sent from the middle of January to the first of June this is not 
ing. The third case is that of a girl who attended only sixty-nine 
e-half days during her third vear, and so was foreed to repeat. 


Hee 


ime worried for fear she 


irth case was a girl whose mother 
ng ahead too rapidly, and insisted that he should be held back a 
Neither the girl’s teachers nor the primary supervisor thought 


repetition was necessary. Thus it appears that the test results 


robably not at fault after all, and that no child who was admitted 


lata for this third study were mad available thro the « irtes of Mr 
Quinn, the present superintendent at Winchester. 


t! 
( 
ae 
‘ 
i 
we. 
ne 
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n ti t S te resu ed to keep on with his class because 
j ( Tested ( ind who were reltused 
vere of ivh to enter sche in the regular w 
t It is interesting to note that at the time when the stan 
{ ‘ out « C4 teen who were not admitted had 
ear each through repetition, and one child had lost two years. Th 
r seholarship nd re turthe ne 
seloet aren tol al 
\ hic tan esults After the me 
n ol ned for each test in ¢ 
tw ( te the status of any ehild in at 
ron s individual score in that su 
} r t quartile deviation The result 
s the distance o ma d 
the set nters rtile range, and 1 
he () ol 
\ Ss process ¢lenl In the ourth g 
\ etie Onerations is 10.9. with Q of | 
Subtracting the wedian from this 
$1.6. D by the Q, 14, gives minus 1.14 as Joh 
\) tie Open In other words, he stands 1.14 ¢ 
() ¢ ilated in each subject for each of the 
’ exal ed for admission, and from these dat 
! the re . nt n the following tables. Sinee it 
! ‘combi the st nad ¢ Those \ » had 
the arac with those who had dropped 
f ter ere not used, and the tables present the r 
en rejected children 
TABLE IV 
M \l ‘ Mediar Mean 
N Sta 
64 
18 
a t t VAS 
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TS ( na percent he adi tted 
The s medians Test tovethe) with 
eT @ 7 esi VS a number notre 
nye ‘ | rst « these is the gene excellence 
| not only the e« lais o their “HSS 
I | The Test seore cis } itions ind the mean 
seco) t he ence ot t} reaadina’ ¢ these 
seven pereent ot them rt hove the medians 
- 
rei nad the mean () Standing Is plus Finally 
ny divergences 1? results ol on 
1 1) e th medians of their @ des ind 
tn ch the meat {J standing Is negative Chis 
t h the results « he prey Is studies. both o 
n NS hows ehildrer not so superiol as 
Pos th hee 1 certain qevree phvsica 
: or the development o hatever ability or abilities 
on ar 
ABLE V 
\ | ( 
i) ~ 1) 
q H Qua Ni 
\ N ( ase 
i Is 
] 
1s 
199 
vn the mbers ne ereentages ot the admitted 
} 
nthe lowest na } rhest ¢ larters o the test score dis 
oThe su riorityv ¢ ehild en in reading and 
li oct It IS of note t} 
0 the ‘ thr ower quarters the (11S 
in these subiects The penmanship is again shown 
TABLE VI 
N N Sta “4 
( 


dis 
-. ¥ 
bate 
LA ER 
é 
: 
? 
- 
| 
the 
“tks 
en 
‘ 
Cores 
» 
aly 
* 
| 
26 43.3 
a 
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rABLE VII 
N | ReJ » Cul I Lo ST A 
( D TIONS 
‘ Q H est Quar 
N 
‘ 1 
13 4 26.7 
All Subj 16 26.7 12 
lhe standings of the children who were not admitted are sh« 
Tables VI and Vil The figures in these tables show clearly t] 
children of this group as a whole would not have been likely to su 
| they been admitted, for they stand slightly below the median 
vrades thev are in at present Possibly about a fifth of them might 
heen SUCCESS i} ef even this IS by no means ce rtain. for only one 
vroup stands n the top quarter ot his ¢lass in all foun tests, and on 
other is found in the second quarter in every subject 
TABLE VIII 
NUM AND PE [TAGES OF ADMITTED AND REJECTED CHILDREN AI 
M | GRA IN VarRIoUS NUM S TESTS 
ve Above A bov 
‘ i in 1 i 
t 1 ts tests t test 
17 6 2 
4 12 4 
6.6 26.7 vf 
N i 1 4 4 
lable VIIL presents figures which make possible another interesting 
comparison between the children who were admitted and those why 
not. This table shows the numbers and percentages of each group st 
ng above or below the median in various numbers of tests. These f 
again demonstrate the superiority of the admitted group, especi: 
the contrast in the pereentage ot children who fall below the med 
three or four of the tests Only 16 pereent of the admitted e¢} 
tiled to stand above the median in at least two tests; 53.3 perce 
those rejected were not able to get into the upper half of their g 
n more than one test; and nearly 27 percent of them fall below 
median in all four subjects 
The findings of the three studies which have been made on the 


performance of these under-aged children all point to the conelusior 


children admitted on the basis of mental age are not only able to n 


4), 
¥ 
‘ 
a 


ossible. ot eourse, To objeet to the significance 0 


ay. Many of these childret 


dualized instruction under which the super-pupils may 
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e accomplishment on equal terms with their classmates. 
superior in some phases of the work. This latter is 
ie in the ease of reading, the subject which is of more im 
any other after the pupil has passed through the first three 
ides. Furthermore, the results of two of the studies indicate 
children who were refused admission would not have been 
they had been admitted, since most of them do not achieve 
nding even after they have come into school in the regular way 
ter 
is another indication of the success of this plan of admitting 
m the basis of mental age, not so scientific as these studies, but 
zmatic, and thus very important. This is the fact that th 
has grown tremendously sinee its small beginnings nearly a 


Even before the results of the first study were published 


trom superintendents began to come in. and one by one new 


es have adopted the plan At the beginning of the present 
r the writer personally examined nearly four hundred children 
Ve Massachusetts towns Besides this there are several other 
which the work is done by the regular psychological staff 


e, It is worthy of special notice that no community which has 


ted the plan has later given it up 


r to ask, in eonelusion, What ar the general] implications of 
Granted that children who are admitted to school on the 


ental age do very well after they get in, of 


what importance is 
Is the plan worth continuing and putting more widely into 


er believes that the plan is a very important and significant 
¢ of two things which result from its operation. In the first 
a method of life saving. Each individual who is admitted has, 


vear of his life saved for him, since he is able to complete his 


a vear hefore he would be able to do it if he entered in the 
are those who are going on to 
| protessional schools. and if a Vear ean be save d in this long 


journey it IS not only ot great value to the individual him 


of much general social importance as well. 


f this first point 
of the present tendencies toward plans of ability grouping 


forge 


A 
= 
} 
= 
‘ 
‘a, 
rim 
Te 
et 
IS 
tis p 
cr} 
werd 


lerably more than a sing ear in tl 
‘ the « mi mities el heen 
nor is there nv serious ttempt t 
r the rap neement Superiol 
i reel to the second pont het t] it 1 
ente wedge for the introduction of other « 
seclent fic hh thods In town thi 
ntrodue bility grouping into the first 
ref heo ning to see the necessit lo! 
t he superintendent nad school « 
. . erine the plan of refusing to admit even the 
ee nl Test shown r that he is prob 
th of the first grace These are all cases In W 1 
thy ets which the testing of th nder-aged eandis 
} ‘ \lo creme! th } beer an 
hers. superintendents, school board members 
4 ’ the nature and value of tests and testing K 
il to eome to truition ft some tuturs 
elopment of serentifi ttitude and the irther intr 
nf method in dealing with the problems ot edueation 


‘ov 


OBJECTIVE BASIS FOR THE DETERMINATION OF THE 
OBJECTIVES AND MATERIALS FOR A COl RSE IN 
BOTANY FOR SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


hy hnvestiontyr S to cletermuing first Thre 
~ (| m uy l | \ S determined 
secona. To SCO] Ow The mate) Dren¢ ted 
ely } SeChO ( hooks Vit! the mate S 
n the s | fields rd, to obtain data that would ( 
S MISIS org ne scho eCourse mn botan 1 
i needs S The rere Irom the helds of hum; \ 
] 
r 
i 
ne ese if was oO upon thre Claus 
] } 1] 
represent interest in these fields 1) determ hing the so 
s ft De mvestionter tentative st S first 7 cle or hun ! 
s performed societ This list | ‘ nd the items in it 
nile? | ( urs | boll Ving ‘ 
ito be the more basic activities wit! \ eh one needs to he eon 
( | ( les. reerenation (| leis © time et ties 
Col | CTIVITIEs OCS Drone! mie 
nd citizenship activities The 1) etivities were dete) 
SIS Of | rounp ne rererenes 


give the number of peopl participating in the aetivitv in 


is sections of the eou trv; the products of the activities and 
int of these consumed bw the public, whether plants or plant 
's were consumed in their exeeution : and the type of training 
on thre directed level, needed for hig! erad partielpation ete 
mportance of selecting the best publications from which to « 
within the field explored is ipparent. Obviously, all publiea 

ed not be examined In performing such a task. one needs to 
ned only by such controlling factors found In valid assumptions 
ciples which are sufficiently general to permit choice, but suffi 
specifie to determine which items are to he selected Th fo] 
assumptions, in the judgment of the author. conform te the above 
ements and are sufficiently trustworthy to guide one in the « lee 


> 
Amos N. Merri 
B hie how Unive ity 
| 

= 
31 
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tion of publications which would yield re liable data as a basis f 
weit ne nig ol itl bot 
] Before an adequate st ection ot publications to be examine 


ring material for a course of study for gener 


ne i ean be mac general classification of this n 
msed upon the nterests and needs of society, must be made 
( sifieat must be of such a nature as to include publications 
represent the most important phases ol society and varied hun 
terests 

® In seeuring data to be used in the organization of such a 
of st designed for general training which will meet the me 
t is necessary to select sources that are trustworthy al 
represent nan adequate manner, the needs and interests of soe 
the fields which these sources propose to represent. 


5 Since plants play an important role in many phases of n 
one who would organize a course in botany designed 
ist examine those publications which deal with the m 
portant and basie of these phases, and determine the kinds of bot 
materials these contain These must then form the basis of a com 
botar | study, if the general interests and needs of society ar 
Importance 


} Periodicals which are devoted to te ehnical diseussions of bot 


matters are designed for people on the upper levels of training 
therefore, do not present suitable materials for general training 
st 4) if 
». Periodical publications which discuss plants in their relat 


ndust ries in which large numbers of people are engaged and upot 
the welfare of the nation depends contain valuable material for a 
in botany for high-school training. 

6. Periodieal publications which deal with plants in their 
to home environment, or the environment of places where peopl 
sure and reereatior al purposes contain exe llent materials 
course in botany designed for general training. 

ri Any course In botan, designed tor ge neral training sl oul 
sent the problems concerning plants in their relation to health. Jk 
devoted to diseussion of health problems should therefore contal 
material of general interest. 

8. A course in botany designed for general training will cont 


terial which pertains to plants in their food relations. Periodic 
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OBJECTIVES AND MATERIALS FOR COURSE IN BOTANY ; 


eoncerns itself wit nlar Sas a souree of Tood should hye 
( rieuium m Cl ol Lii¢ oO] The 
iter of the mate IS presented and the daptabilit oO 
] 
( S Wi\ 
) it rs i \\ wi ISS ‘ nterests of thre 
r ex oul CNIS, rw (i Tie ers ntroduetion of new 
nts WS gvoverning } or state pliant nterests. ete 
I m crs: ¢ rene! nrerest and sno ld ererrors hy 
] 
One Who designs to Aseert tani ohiect ne 
eourse of ty v for ee ning on the hieh-seho 
4] 
larger the numbe pub shad « rees that disenses the 
soecret i? ts tion to 44 ee ] thy 
ke] 
elhood of seeurine data for the e etion of 
tT W ] iy thoroughtiv renrese ( The needs of soelet 
te disposition nd si ls whiel eeded by em 
e material from which the objectives for of st 
m bye ] ( Ting’ a eourse ce 
] +} ‘ 
neve these ends nters S of soelrety 0 eS 
tal should he exayTy ned 
Vv The ne wri ry] 4 ] 
‘ 0 T) neiples ) ( oO the lic ot 
and Tie Spec the public Tlé S The 1 | 
and the issues for ter ears ron 
re exami ied In detatl whien were Sseeured wl 


is inve stigation 


d in representative sections of the ount mel 


-- 
} 
wh 
™ 
if 
r 
1; 
| 
, 
General Reading—Literary Digest, publie health bulletins. Cow» 
( en, and Good Health Soa, 
ral Serene Popular Science Monthly. Se] l Science and 
Scientific American. Neience Vational Geographic Mag 
4 
\g eulture | Ss Department oft bullet nS 
tment of Agriculture Year Books, Reports of the U. S. Bureau _ 
7 
Industry | Farmer Bullet nS nihlic tions of er? riment 
‘ 
lowa, Kansas, Kentucky, Texas, Utah, Vermont a . 
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Horticulture—Proceedings of horticutural societies. 
5. Fore stry American Fore stry Journal, American Lumb: 
U. S. Forestry Service Bulletin. 


6. Home Economics—Journal of Home Economics. 


7. Phar macy Ame can Journal of Pharmac y. 
8. Miscellaneous publications, books, ete. 


As this large amount of literature was examined, page by pag 
amount equivalent to more than 10,000 pages of the ordinary bot 
textbook) notes were taken on 3 x 5 eards first, of the groups o1 
and also, when ssary, the specific plants, being discussed ; a 
ond, what particular activities or relations were being consid 
connection with the various plants or plant groups. 

These data. after being gathered from these various sources 
classified in the following manner. The data cards were examin 
by one, and notes taken of all the plant groups that were consider 
tabular list was then arranged and the data cards were classified 
these various headings. For example, one of the plant group 
‘‘Legumes.’’ All of the cards that contained notes relating t 


group, or individual members of the group, were put in one pile and t 


collection designated ‘‘Data on Legumes.’’ Twenty-three suc! 
were thus secured. This enabled the author to determine the n 
and the nature of the discussions about plants and plant groups 11 
various periodicals. 

It was necessary also to determine specifically the nature of t 
cussions. The cards were again examined and a list made of the \ 
activities or relations of the plants or plant groups under consider 


Nineteen items appeared in this list. For example, one of the ** Act 
ities and Relations’’ items was ‘* Adaptation.’’ Whenever, theref 


the adaptation of legumes was under consideration in the literatur 
amined, a check was made in the proper place on an ordinary dist 
tion table—one part of which (the left) contained the ‘‘Plant Gr 
the other part (the top) the ‘‘ Activities and Relations.’’ Thus v 
all the eards had been examined and the proper notations made 
a very easy matter to determine the number of times any plant g1 
had been diseussed in some specific relation or activity. Th: 
gathered in this manner are presented in Table I. 

This table is of special interest in that it shows, first, the plant g: 


that were discussed by the writers in the literature examined; sé 


the plant activities and relations that were considered by these wrt 
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t their disposal to these groups while the textbook wi 


all the space at 
devoted only 4 percent of their book space to these groups. In 
words. the former devoted more than seven times more space, relat 
f these important groups than did the latter 


to a consid ration t 
Second, the writers of the textbooks devoted 20.6 percent of st 


forms of plant life, including Bacter 


ad SCLUSSION of the lowe! l 


Fungi. while the writers of the periodical literature devoted o1 
percent of their space to a consideration of these plant forms 
major part of this latter discussion was devoted to the lower for 
relation to health and disease of the higher plants, animals, and 


s. the textbook writers devoted, proportionately, over 


times the space to a 


iscussions relating to lower forms of plant lif 
did the writers of the peri dieal literature examined. 
Third. the writers of the periodical literature examined devot 


nt of space to the economie phases of plant life (namely, uses 


ture. varieties, distribution and control of disease) while the t 


writers devoted only 6 percent of space at their disposal to these ] 


Again. here is a difference of more than seven times more attent 


relatively, to the economie phase of plant life devoted by the writers 
produce literature for general reading than by those who write th 


book materials for high-school students. 


A course of study in botany for general training, also the object 


to be achieved through pursuing such a course based on the foreg 
data, clearly must emphasize the economic phases of plant life. Ir 
light of these data, there is need for shifting the emphasis in 
studies in courses designated for general training from the lower t 
higher forms of plant life and for discussing these forms in thet: 


tions to human welfare. 
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, CORE VOCABULARY FOR ELEMENTARY SCHOOL PUPILS 


C. G. SHAMBAUGH AND OLIve L. SHAMBAUGH 
Stanford Umversity 
In the construction of any curriculum, one important step is to dis- 
se experiences, thoughts and emotions which function in the 
life of the average student. In considering a vocabulary for ele- 
ry students, it is important that we should know those words 
the student uses in his daily life outside as well as in the school 
Under the direction of Dr. John C. Almack of Stanford University, 
‘iters have carried on an association study of the vocabulary of 
children. One of the aims of this study was to discover those 
is that hold the most important place in the daily vocabulary of the 
of elementary school age. The importance of these words was 
| on the basis of richness of association. _ 
lhe association method was used in this study. Four hundred stimu- 
is words were chosen, representing all phases of the experience and 
nment of the elementary child. ) These words were arranged in 
ght lists of fifty words each. 
The eight lists were submitted to fifty students in each of the grades 
|V to VIII inclusive, who were selected from eleven elementary schools 
California and Oregon. The tests were given so that no one group 
f students responded to more than one list of stimulus words. After 
h stimulus word, space was left for the student to write in four or 
ve words which he associated most closely with the stimulus word. 
since some of the schools failed to return all the lists, the actual number 
ldren whose papers were checked amounted to 1851. 
After the tests were returned from the various schools, all response 
rds were carefully tabulated. This tabulation showed a total list of 
ords arranged in alphabetical order, the total frequency of each 
rd appearing in any or all of the grades studied, and the number and 
juency of all words appearing in each grade. The results of the 


study gave 4515 different words appearing with a total frequency of 
-0).631 words. Of the 4515 different words appearing, 1309 words were 


on to all grades. A more complete description of method and tech- 
and an analysis of the high frequency words, and a eomparison 
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crazy 
cream 
creamery 
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dish 
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fair 
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great 
preen 
grin 
grind 
*rrocerit s 


groce ry 
ground 
grove 
grow 
guide 
gum 
gun 


hail 

hair 
Halloween 
ham 
hammer 
hammock 

I and 

har dkerchief 
handle 


hang 


thanger 
happiness 
happy 
har 
harm 
‘harp 
hat 
hatchet 
hate 
have 
hay 
head 
health 
healthful 
healthy 
hear 
heart 
he at 
heater 
heavy 
heel 
hello 
help 
‘hemstitch 
hen 
hide 
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*hike 
hill 
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hit 
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restaurant screw skir 
ribbon serub abive 

slay 
right 
rir 
st see} 
robe send 
rock anew elit 
cking sew slop 
roll sewing elou 
roof shade 
rooster shape smell 
rant 
rope s} ke 
rotten shear enal 
ugh shed fananahot 
round sheep 
rul sheet soak 
rubber shelf sean 
rug shell sock 
r shelter Ia 
run shepherd nal 
rush 
shingk 
s} iT 
shoe enr 
‘salmon shoot song 
salt shoy 
‘salty short aore 
shot 
sand shoulder soup 
sandwich shout sour 
San Francisco shovel south 
Santa Claus show enade 
sash shut 
satin sick spelling 
Saturday sickness snice 
ce epider 
‘saucer st spill 
es save sign spin 
saw silly split 
seare silk snoil 
scarf silver sponge 
r scenery sing spoon 
school sink sport 
ty scissors sister spot 
scout sit sprain 
scrap skate spre ad 
hon scrape skill spring 
scratch ‘skillet square 
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stir 
stock 
stocking 
stomach 
stone 
stool 

ati Pp 
store 
storm 
stormy 
story 
stove 
straight 
strap 
straw 
‘straw berry 
stream 
street 
stretch 
strike 
string 
strong 
stuck 
study 
stump 
stvle 
‘suds 
sugar 
suit 
summer 


sunny 
supper 
swallow 
sweat 


sweater 
sweet Pp 
sweet 
swell 


swing 
sword 


syrup 


table 
tablet 
tack 
taffy 
tag 
tail 
take 
talk 
tall 
tan 
tank 
taste 
tax 
tea 
teacher 
team 
tear 
teeth 
telephone 
tell 
tender 
tennis 
tent 
terrible 


Thanksgiving 


theater 
thick 
‘thimble 
thin 
thing 
think 
thread 
throat 
through 
throw 
thumb 
thunder 
"tick 
tie 
“tiger 
tight 
time 
tin 
tip 
tire 
toast 
tobacco 
toe 


together 


tomato 
tongue 
‘tonsils 
*tools 
tooth 
top 
tough 
towel 
tower 
town 
toy 
train 
trap 
‘trash 
travel 
tree 
trick 
trim 
ruck 
true 
trunk 
tub 
tube 
tune 
turkey 
turn 
twig 


ugly 

uncle 
under 
underwear 
unhappy 


use 


vacation 
valentine 
‘vanilla 
varnish 
vase 
veal 
vegetable 
vest 
vine 
vinegar 
tvineyard 
violet 
violin 
visit 
voice 
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wagon 
waist 
wait 
walk 
wall 
war 
warm 
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warmth 
wash 
*washing 
watch 
water 
‘wax 
wear 
weather 
iweb 
wedding 
weed 
week 
weep 
well 
wet 
wheat 
wheel 
whip 
*whiskers 
whistle 
white 
‘wick 
wide 
*wieners 
wife 
wild 
wind 
window 
wine 
wing 
winter 
wipe 
wire 
wish 
wolf 
woman 
wood 
wi den 
wool 
word 
work 
world 
*worms 
worry 
wrap 
wreck 
wrestle 
iwrinkle 
wrist 
write 


yard 
yarn 
year 
yell 
yellow 
young 
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A SOURCE OF CONFUSION IN SPELLING 
ERNEST HORN 
State University of Iowa 

\PPERCEPTION is no longer a word to conjure with in education. It 

en away to more enticing, although no more significant terms. 
ty that the introduction of the methods based on Herbartianism 

t accompanied by careful scientific study of the way in which past 
nees operate in determining the child’s reaction to a new situa- 

That these past experiences must be taken into consideration is 

question. To this extent the principle of apperception is sup- 

by common sense, by data from experimental psychology, by the 

ts of experiments in education, and even by the contributions of 

nalysis. Indeed, there are published papers on psychoanalysis 

vith slight changes in terminology, would have elicited no sur- 

| they appeared thirty years ago under the title ‘‘apperception.”’ 

ominence given to diagnostic and remedial teaching indicates that 

near future students of education will attach greatly increased im- 

‘e to the study of the past experiences of the learner as well as to 
tive endowments. 

The significance of past experiences in meeting new situations, as 
s In responding to closely similar situations, can be made clearer 
iced to specific terms. Learning to spell is usually regarded as a 
vely simple process. The writer has for some years used the 
sion of spelling as the first unit in his course in research as ap- 


to the supervision of instruction because the problems of selecting, 


ganizing, and grading the course of study, as well as the problems of 


ng and testing the results of learning, seem to be more simple and 


rete in the ease of spelling than are the corresponding problems of 
search in other school subjects. He has come to wonder, however, 
her the problems are so simple, even relatively, as they have been 

1 to be. 


The diseussion which follows is limited to the case of attempting to 
word which, in so far as spelling is concerned, is a new problem 
ild. It assumes that the word has neither been spelled nor read. 

‘he possible past experiences which may affect the child’s responses in 
case may be grouped into five classes: (1) The study of spelling 


s which inelude words containing cne or more of the same phonetic 
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elements contained in the new \ | 2) Reading words whi 
one , e of the el ts of the new word >) Writing cor 
etters tions neg words of similar elen . 
iding 1 ne ord 1 vy to be spelled 1) Speaking the 
ot ( 1 ne sim netic elements, either In o1 
nh pronu ha nie aritts 
rad ¢ ont wy wienils ol similar ] onetie eleme 
HH thie ord ¢ ords Ining identical or sim 
te 
With regard to the effect of expert es mM earing (i ST 
i hould be pointed out that many words are ordinarily ¢ 
nad be fl the other ! qd, man vords are Ttreque. \ 
ed and beeause of this fact misspelled. Examples are } 
nd Fel / (‘onsequently. while the correct pronunelation ¢ 
not insure correct spelling, it is an important aid to corr 
3 Consider now the problem confronting the intermediate o1 
* rh-school pupil who is ealled upon to spell for the first time t 
A circumference. Assume that he has heard the word, spoke 
ws what it means. but that he has not seen it in print eithe 
ror in spelling lessons. What ; the possible ways in wl 
- experiences in spelling, reading, writing, speaking, and hearn 
‘i ntluene The ttempt to spell this word? Perhaps some elu 
bilities may be obtained an analysis of the ways in w 
3 verat SOUTLG cumference are written in other words 
" Table I shows the variety of ways in which the various so 
eon be made by utilizing letter combinations from other words cont 
&. same or similar sounds, even when the unit of eomparison is the s 
\ mere inspection of the variety of ways in which the sounds 
svllables are made in other words shows clearly that the child’s past 
oc periences with these sounds are likely to be confusing in his at 
~~ to spell the new word. This confusion is more sharply brought 
2 expressing the variety of his past experiences in terms of possibl 
oat | binations Table II shows these combinations. This table sh 
- read: By utilizing the ways in which syllables of similar s 
spelled in other words. one finds that the sound in the syllable cir « ' 
se made 6 ways, cum 4 ways, fer 6 ways, ence 2 ways. The possib 
* binations are therefore 288 If one adds letter combinations f ‘ 
lables in different positions in other words, syllables from less com: ‘ 
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cians do not agree as to the accepted prenunciation of some of the 
given in the tables. It is true that the r sound in cir and in fi 
quite that given in some of the words listed as containing ai 
sounds, but the difference in these sounds would not be detecte 
ordinary child. The accepted English pronunciation of circu 
is different from the accepted American pronunciation, and ther 
addition variations In the w 1 in which eultivated Americans pl 
it Many cultis ited Americans in the East and South omit the 
The combined sound er in cir and fer is given in the tables 
heeause of the difficulties noted above and because in one word 


the sound is made without an r, while in two other words, acré 


the sound is made without using a separate letter to express t 
It must be kept in mind that the enunciation of the sound elem: 


word is not the same when the word is being pronounced as a g 


spelliy ” as when the word is spoken with the characteristic 
found in ordinary discourse. 
TABLE III 
CIR 
A. S lar ‘ words 
ir r if separ 
ir 
e- cent ir - first r- sir 
. er- fer rr- marred 
sc scene or- word rrh - myrrt 
aw wor ur fur rps corps 
ps- psalm our- j 
ear search 
ere yer 
ure measure 


err err 
oar- cupboard 
oir - avoirdupois 
eur - chauffeur 
olo - colonel 
ro- iron 
re- acre 
‘The writer is indebted for advice in making these tables to Profess 
Larsen of the Department of English of the State University of Iowa, to 
Metfessel and Alice W. Mills of the Department of Speech of the State | 
va. to Dr. Sarah T. Barrows, formerly of the Department of Sy 
State University f Towa. and to Miss Alice Coast and Miss Marjorie Kat 
lent dueation and speech. The author alone is responsible for th 


YT) 


classified in the tables 

Although the words listed were selected after eareful study of the pror 
‘cen in the International Dictionary, in Daniel Jones’s An English Pr 
Ihetionary, in Palmer, Martin, and Blandford, A Dictionary of English I 
tion with American Variants, and in Krapp’s The Pronunciation of Standard 
in America. it is likelv that the writer’s meager training In phonetics is 
ppearing in the tables. The tables are not offered, however, as 
of research in phonetics but rather as an illustration of the confusing situat 
confronts the child who is learning to spell. 


‘ 
Ler 
walep 
od 
4 
wk 
cx 
i 


\ SOURCE OF CONFUSION IN SPE] LING 
forms, shifts from or to initial and final posit s, et 
vrtle hyr 
rrt wr writ 
‘ 
et 
wr. ¢ 
TABLE IV 
T M 
8 m am 
‘ me ne 
mb mb 
ou - te 
t 00 fl i 
shifts ¢ or t nitial ar fina 
hy rr ira 
que 
n of s of 
gh- the Im alr 
TABLE V 
FER 
n words 
f er r if separated 
in er 
ir- first r- sir 
er- fern rr- marred 
rase or- word rr} myrr! 
ur- fur ry rps 
our- journe 
hire ear- search 
ere were 
err- err 
oar pl ir 
oir - ay pois 
ure- measur 
eur - ffeur 
olo el 
ro r 
re acre 
n forms, shifts from or t itial and f r ' e ete 
tenant yr- myrtle rh- rhyme 
alf yrrh- myrrh wr- write 


ar- parental 


3 
| 
5. 
fi 
4 
ae 
r 
| 
ns | 
confi | 
yn 
of 
sylla 
TT - lurry | 
ry 
‘oe 
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| 
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= 
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sw 
ps 
th 
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rABLE VI 
5 n c 
T 
an 
f 
{ t tial ar fir 
‘ t mn 
ad 
rABI Vil 
J 
1? 
Att 
ix 
te that n Table I, Group 
r hig sehool student is likely to have had ex] 
or very si : ng 
. 
tien! ‘similar sounds 
which are either less frequent!v found or contain the sound 
ther tha the mit l or fir il one: Group ¢ inel Soul 
from mispro ‘ and wrong stresses, whilen, hee 
} 
teomings. duplicate or approximate corresponding sounds 
, ference Analogies from the spelling of possessive forms ar‘ 
we m Tables III, IV, V, and VI, although included in Table | 
i) 
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tions added to those of Table VI. the numlx ent 
e Dronunclatlon se im ter ens Wi ste New | t; 
\\ one to use other pronunciations whit re aeceptabl 
( OSS le combi ns W ‘ e stuce ‘ 
no menns limited to sueh as are shown in Tables III to 
since some Nn nunemtions eso eld 1 
eombinations are POSSLDLE 
now the various combinations of Tables III to VI er the 
hle II. the data of Table VII result This table sj 1 by 
rat the left-hand side and reading downward, as follows 
sound OL cire Is writtel In oras 
SU nd el In lo ne tot possible combinat 
ese TWO SOUNUS IS ThereLore in. total rh 
spell rs oO ntlieat! Sil S as \ 
own to a SINT | ie ehbild are FOO OOO If the r be 
s separate in the combination nad except 
or 
on thie total possible sounds are 4.064.256.0000 
‘ nthe rient nad Sice ISG 1 | 1 Sil 
to Group A to VI), the sound i 
sounds are ( eept «ol acre 
pe revaras sepal Te sound ! tl and | 
number of possibile combinations would S060 920 
re prob SKINY ire Thest possibilities not merelv theo 
s are taken from very common words and when the S not 
1 the vowel in cir and fer. e there 396.900.000 possible 
eh the ehild past expemence might take « rh 7 
spel ¢ ( ce tor the first tim ermmer or t 
Ot combinations Is even Thre ( | DOSSIDIe ce nas 
} } 1 ] ] 
ed the Treedom oT a riven ereme ate itselt 
a evel other element Kor ampie | Ving Tor The 
su’, is This symbol imited TS ssocelations, if 
rm an association with any of the letter combinations list 
; as Tor example, s , Swear, SWwor, snewise, wneh one Ol 
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these ass tions has been made, is this new combination then 
to ssoelate tself with any other element listed in these tables 
eems likelv that t possible combinations here listed must be reg 
the 7 m number of possible combinations, assuming that 
e listed these tables all of the possible spe llings of identi 
sim r sounds There may inde¢ d be possibilities other than thos 
listed Those represented in the tables are all that the writer a1 
vraduate assistants discovered in a good many hours of careful 


Vers like : tnere are limitations upon the freedom of one elem: 


‘late it lf with all other elements In other wi rds. these « 


ssociate its 
re not entirely independent. For example, it may not even bi 
r lly possible to spell cireumference, psolokhoegmpphouriad: 

elements most likely to be limited are those involved in making thi 


nd. Certainly the spellings given in Tables IIT to VI 


not be thought of as being freely associated, in the ordinary stat 
17 


sense, in the mind of a child For even if it be ass imed that all « 


lings have been seen or written, it is certain that such factors as 


spellings hav 
or of repetitions, vividness, and recency must be taken into ac 
On the other hand, actual samplings of spellings show that the « 
h more ‘‘free’’ than has been suspected in spelling unknown 
In fact. he is ‘‘free’’ to use combinations not here given. The 
which the various elements of the child’s experience may op¢ 
tual spellings will be shown in a subsequent article. 
W hie eombinations would actually result in, Say, a thousan 


nt t spelling? Unfortunately, it is impossible to tell t 
| 


LCTHPtS al 
there are not enough English speaking children to serve as sul jt 


n experiment even if it were possible to tabulate the billions of s; 
} 


to test out the the ory. Probably the number of comb 


1 actually oeeur even in a thousand billion spellings is 


lees than is indieated in Table VII. On the other hand, the nur 
ferent spellings which would oceur even in a million attempts 
lly be very large, assuming that the children attempti 
spellings had not seen the word. 

The hypothesis under which these possible spellings were list: 
+ the word had not been seen by the children doing the spellir 


ig perience in writing, or even seeing, the word undoubtedly 
variety of attempted spellings enormously. Moreo 
ble that an experience even with the larger units wit! 


seems prova 


word limits the variety of attempts. For example, the child w 
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knows how to spell cir’ umstance CiUrcumst ribe OF circ umnavti- 

iid probably thereby be more likely to approximate the correct 

g of the first two syllables of circumference. In a similar way the 

no has seen transfe rence, confe rence, or infe rence would prob- 

e influenced to limit his attempts in spelling the base of the word 

ately, children are not often asked to spell words they have never 

and even when this occurs, the wise child will either consult the 
iry or other sources of aid. 

he tables bring out forcibly the seriousness of the unphonetie char- 

of the English language, both from the standpoint of spelling and 
e standpoint of reading. It is no wonder that a few months after 
has been temporarily learned in a spelling lesson, and subse 
ised only oceasionally in writing, the child is sometimes con 
the conflicting elements which his pronunciation of the word 
out of his past experience. With so little of a rational char- 
to guide him the wonder is that the child fixes as easily as he does 
the one arbitrary combination which constitutes the correct 
lhe writer recently read a Doctor’s thesis in which the investigator 
y assumed that in spelling new words the child’s past spelling 
ences operate positively. The data from the preceding tables 
hy such a statement is most unlikely to be true, and direct experi 
evidence shows that such experiences in spelling may operate 
vely as well as positively. 
No doubt the reader is now asking: Is there no way to bring some 
out of this apparent confusion? Studies already completed, or 
way, indicate that something may be done in the way of the ration- 
n of spelling, although the possibilities are di finitely limited. 
: h has already been completed to show what elements in spelling 
tional. These can be made the basis of generalization. and the 
its of such generalization measured experimentally. This seems 
about all that can be hoped for at the present time. To teach 
lified spelling or the habitual use of a phonetic alphabet involves 
ities which at present seem insurmountable as far as publie schools 
oncerned. If schools will acquaint students with past and present 
mpts to make spelling more rational, something may be accomplished 

gh the gradual building of a public opinion which will weleome 

ed changes. The history of attempts to simplify and rationalize 
ir spelling suggests that such changes will be made very slowly indeed. 
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‘ Bett : wail ew 
‘ boo h mvestigatn 
to the 
eciile il to tto a ew 
ot enre ] vorkers that need 
lt sf t research workers could facilitate the 
research work by exercising more car 
ricte nvestig ol A wood, elear, s 
tater lem with som inthe sis 
he of great SSIST to the endel 
the practice of stating the problem at the very outs 
th little « no preliminary interences trom t e discUusslo! 
Bhar ers should exereise more care eX] 
u defining tever is to be st ed. Some one, for « 
experiment of the tradit 1 and the unit 
~ ling th little er no definition of either method 
riations in both the traditional and the unit 
Cit wil different a ee ot effectiveness 
( d tions of the procedures to be con 
of doubtful valu 
It would seem that more attention should be given to th 
t d objectivity of data gathering devices; tests, int 
rn} es. observations, ete We have com to expect that test 
1 re 1) | ol jectivity ot he d ita oat he ring cle Vices 
these qualities. An investigator wishes, for ex 
the elopment of social coneepts in school children. W 
eone When ean a ehild be said to possess a certain sor 
Does the procedure used in the investigation actually as 
er the child possesses the concept? Has the procedure rel 
ibiect vit) It wo seem that if our researches are to 
that the deviees used in gathering data should be carefull 
rol bil T\ nd ty 
Vor nfidence in the results wou d follow more atte ntio 
( I s Not only should the reliability ot st 
suc] ; erages, measures of dispersion and me: 
mship be determined by appropriate sampling formulas, 
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ChHEeSs O the materials tne hves rations should be 
educational investigatio nvolves these two aspects 
ne \ rece t st eh 0 humboer het ts u ¢ 
m single school system Would 300 eases selected from fivi 
t and this structure is no better than its foundatio) 
solation and control of all factors which are involved is es 
irate methods. In educational research we should cultivate 
ess to all factors that may effect t e outcome of the experiment 
the more exact methods of determining which factors are in 
eed to be controlled should be ut ed. The selection of the 
eontro ed shou d hot by mie! ly ‘ tter persona rete! 
ev need to be experimentally determined. Finally extreme ear 
exereised in the control o CTOrs our experimentation. is 
nvthing 
ere is a tendeney with many resear vorkers to put too muel 
ee valent group method of « erimentation (iroups and 
re Orainaruy equi tient on rors | 
trention hy TO estal shins the 
re ( The administe ot few achieve nt and n 
eS not a sufficiently ¢ { ethod of equat 
1 re ible results | stanees. the sn 
ed ls may be used to ae ntage 
i in that many research workers to app some 
procedures. In discussions of the signi! 
nd differences found in experimental! studies, for example. ther 
e when it seemed perfect] all rent to lo« kk it a vive noo 
nd subjectively aseribe to it great importance or no import 
(‘areful workers today, however, express the significanee of gain 
ences statistically. This example is mere ly an istration o 
of simpler statistical procedures that might be profitably used 
ntal work. 

‘. Honesty to the reader requires that great eare should be exercised 
wing of generali ations from « perimental data (ne fact. for 
rreque ntl, overlook d Is that eh sults as nre ired Prom 
nt ivestigations are limited bv the tests and measures used 

t ti d that the data show method X to be superior to method 

What is really meant is that method X is superior to method Y in 

ng measured by test Z. There n be a vast difference in these 


tements. Similarly the age, grade, and intelligence of the pupils 
constitute important limitations upon the generalizations that 
drawn from edueational data 

nts here made are not new They are merely those found 
reports of careful research workers. They seem, however, to il 


simpler types of procedures that research workers should 
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R 4. C. AND Draper, E. M. Extra- number of such references in their 
( 8 i Activities vraphies on these chapters 
. New D. C. Heat 02 
& { 1928, xv 29 py A second prominent feature of t 
is the presentation in practic: 
, chapter of a large amount of des 
% y t the pro 
material eoncerning concrete pr 
fos ‘ it is concerned wit 
material was taken from ar 
the | exy j f cl iren in school, 
- questionnaire by the princips 
test of which Roberts and 
imately 100 superior schools 
I e the authors, is a comprehen : 
rintes wor: atts 
the eubject but it differs P™=* and mimeographed ma 
+33 a was sent in from these schools 
f st of the other books in several 2 
treatment of this material th 
. have not been concerned as m 
In the first lace, the authors have : d : 
I logical analvsis and refined tal 
rnest attempt to orient the 
wit direct description yr quotat 
of their readers by formulating a 
things that progressive prin 
phi of education. The nature of 
teachers are doing in the manag 
t k is suggested in a general way 
ggested in a gen . student councils, honor societies 
t titles of the first two chapters ; 
~ S| if et 
\ h are ‘*Democratie Ideals in Ameri 
\ i De atic Ideals in Ar tras. clubs of various kinds. et ' 
iry Kduea 1’ ’and the ( reason the book will be espn 
tribution of tre ~ule ‘tivities to 
. of Extra Curricular Activiti ful to teachers and principals in s 
t tonlization of Democratic Ideals.’’ 
R I I The inclusion f four char ters 
es that are set forth are based ministrative problems is a third 
I ment il hist rical, sociological, tiv T ture the he | 
ind ps gical concepts. The em 
phasis « f the authors on the necessity of vith school credit. fs ' 
a sound intellectual point of view on the n the program, and with tl 
part of practical workers in the field is ¢tjon of finances Principals 
exces lingly well taken. This aspect of mue} helpful guidance and 
the subject has been greatly ne gl ected by tical suggestions im the pages 
ther writers I view of these facts it chapters. 
is to be regretted that the authors did not Six chapters are devoted to 
ike greater use of books on politics, types of clubs. No other general v 
sociology, and psychology which throw this field presents as large an a! 
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uch light on the value and objectives of 


ident organizations, and include a large 


material on this very important 


the program of activities. There 
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ks on this part of the 
\t ne ¢ e I 

es is giv for each 

s, whicl the authors 


for the needs of ad 
search students. 
f the volume bears witness 


al experience of the authors 
principals, and expresses 


sm and strong convictions 


in a democracy 


PauL W. TERRY 


FRANKLIN. The Ameri 
t} G a Unwersity, New 


Macmillan Company, 1928, 


s wealth of training, con 

rience, President Thwing 
ther volume of interest and 
upidly and skillfully 
nt of the influence of the 
ties over higher educa 
ntry from the first students 


at the Universit of Got 


té led to co to Gert nv 
FY e or to Eng 1. He 
s t the influence n our 
ties of Gern n pr Tessors 
ls of academic freedom, 


and productiveness. 
the decline of the migration 
students to German universi- 
last two decades and in 
ise not solely because of 


use of the development at 


home of opportunities which were not for 


merly available 


rhe volume is ¢ 
may be read with interest and pront by 

Who 1s interested in ! er 
tion but who has not kept closely in touc! 


with this phase of international rela 


E. J. ASHBAUGH 
Ohio State University 


Watson, Goopwin B. Exrpertmentatton 
dM irement in Religious Educa 


tre New York: Association Press, 


As indicated in the introduction, the 
volume is intended as a brief manual of 


experimental method ‘‘for students 1 


lL relig s education who are anxious 
to secure a more lequate understand 
ing of the experimental viewpoint 
ind tli techniques. ’ \ 
cordingly such subjects as: choice of 

x ental me et rds ot 
I isurement, ( struction of test 
stutistical methods and presentati 


of the results of experimentation, have 
been treated in some detail. The chief 


contribution mig 


by the author in his 
treatment of these topics is in the many 


and varied applications to religious edu 


eation. The average religious educator is 
pt to regard experimentation and meas 
rement as having little, if any, ay 
nlication to religion. The abundant il 


lustrations drawn from this field, however 


s] 1 go far to win the religious worl 
s interest and support of experimenta 
tion as vital to progress in religious ed 
eation. Not the least convincing as to the 
need for experimentation in this field is 


the list of one hundred and forty perti 
nent problems in religious education sug 
ested by the author for experimental 


nvestigation. 
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S tes in G V by | P e Se) «} 
i more detailed treat ng any, 1927. vi 74 1 

iter The plan of ja n exeellent il f } 

ntinent or country but Ss of specia sses for su rmal 

bt work well in schools tally deficient, a retarded pupils 

mortality is small. The suit text k 


N cy | Ss fi ( ure 
iy isons t support it ne ty i rea } +} ‘ 
1 grade the observational rhe l K is pract i and conti s 
wed, while in the fourt! ‘ rh ex ples of det ed specific pr 
f reliance on imaginar\ eedures t be helpful to eve the 
tha parts f the earth rinative tea 
Grades V-VIII the problen The information on what to get in the 
basis of instructior f « ent and } y ft sé t ~ 
} grade the work is +} ch omiss f tea of 
The reasons for the en st how to sj 1 the first five hur 
eal study at this point are lred dollars might confuse the inex 
’ nerienced teacher The titles in the 
t this course many correla I graphies are earefully choser 
wit} } story are pro hoth thoe ‘ puy s wl ean re l ar 
a lesser extent, with civics those for the teacher herecl? 
tion of social studies is to The special-class teacher is a pioneer 
s the wish of geography i t fferentiatior of elementary 
t they have a voice in the ] Che hasis which the 
} ts, as in the present in special class has placed an adaptation of 
l work tot true ed eed 
se is a teachers’ manual as of in lual children is gradually lead 
ne of pre scribed subject ng the wav for the reformation f the 
the greater part of its three elementary eurriculum which still re 
es is devoted to methods, to mains uniform for all children in tor 
ed subject-matter, and to many school districts. This uniformity 
examples of teaching units in exists in spite of our present knowledge 
It is a valuable addition f the wide 1 tion in capacities ar 
literature and sl} mld have ntelleet tority the so-called 
ng geography supervisors normal’’ children Because of this 
The professional schools nif y the gifted child has p b 
: have been contributing too suffered most Books like this sl 
ts of this kind. Most of the encourage the special-class teacher to 
n ge raphy courses have feel that she cannot only do worth-whil 
by staff members of publ work with her handicapped group but 
8 It is therefore timely that she is making a real contr t 
h a course made and put to the solution of the problems created 
i professional school by the present uniform elementary cur 
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